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“THE GODDESS FOR ME." 
A ballad—from the “ Field of the Bright Banner,” a manuscript historical 


romance. 


BY J. A. SHEA. 


Yes, yes, I have read of your female divinities, 
Of Juno, and Pallas, and Venus the fair ; 
But my heart never throbb’d with such classic affinities 
As to travel Mount Ida for creatures of air. 
Yon vale, which outshineth the splendor of palaces, 
Where'the woodbine embraces the sycamore tree, 
And holdeth the dews in its odorous chalices, 
In its green shades encloses the goddess for me. 


Her blue eye is full of the spirit’s expression, 
The locks down her neck shine like sunlight of gold; 
Her smile puts to flight the darkest depression, 
A study to read and a spell to behold. 
Her shoulders and bosom are perfectly Phidian, 
Her motion as air is elastic and free, 
Her love is more true than the laws of the Medean— 
Oh! the maid of the valley's the goddess for me! 


| breakfast-tables in the country, some of these being at the 


When the moon on the bosom of ocean lies dreamingly, |! 


And the white waves, like swans, in soft music expire, | 
My naiad then from her pillow comes beamingly, 
To mingle her song with the soul of my lyre. 
Her heart rushes up with its blushing realities, 
More eloquent far than mere language can be :— 
Say, dreamer! what now of your cold idealities ¢ 
O! the maid of the valley ‘s the goddess for me! 





SKETCHES OF EVERY-DAY LIFE, 


BREAKFAST IN SUMMER. 


BY LEIGH HUNT. 





"BREAKFAST in summer!” cries a reader in some narrow 
street in a city: “ that means, I suppose, a breakfast out of 
duors, among trees; or, at least, in some fine breakfast- 
room, looking upon a lawn or into a conservatory. I have 
no such breakfast-room; the article is not written for me. 
However, let us see what it says:—let us see whether, ae- 
cording to our friend's recipe, 


One can hol! 
A silver-fork and breast of pieasant on't, 
By thinkiog of sheer tea and bread and butter. 


Nay, let us do him justice too. Fancy is a good thing, 
though pheasant may be better. Come, let us see what he 
says ;—let us look at his Barmecide breakfast—at all the 
good things I am to eat and drink without tasting them.” 
Editor.—Reader, thou art one of the right sort. Thy | 
fancy is large though thy street be narrow. In one thing 
only do we find thee deficient—Thy faith is not perfect. 
Reader.--How ? Am I not prepared to enjoy what I can- | 
not have 2? And do I not know the Barmecide ? Am I nota 
reader of the Arabian Nights—a willing visitor of that fa- 
cetious personage who set the imaginary feast before the | 
poor hungry devil Shacabac, and made him drunk with in- 
visible wine, till, in the retributive intoxication of the hu- 
mor, mine host got his ears boxed ? 
Editor.—Hallo, what is that you are saying? 
“intend nothing personal.” Well, it is luckily added ; for, 


Oh, you | 


same time the richest, and some the poorest that epicure 
could seek or eschew ; that is to say, unintellectual epicure ; 
and when such a man is found at either, we venture to af- 
firm that he misses the best things to be found near him. 
It does not become us to name names, but we may illus- 
trate the matter by saying that, had it been written forty 
vears back, we have good reason to think that the inten- 
tions of this our set of essays would have procured it no 
contemptuous welcome at the breakfast-table of Fox with 
his lords about him, or Burns with his “ bonnie Jeannie ” at 
his side. Porcelain or potter’s clay, silver or pewter, potted 
meats, oatmeal, or bacon, are all one to us, provided there 
is a good appetite and a desire to make the best of what is 
hefore us. Without that, who would breakfast with the 


richest of fools? and with it, who that knows the relish of 


wit and good-humor would not sit down to the humblest 
fare with inspired poverty ? 

Few people, rich or poor, make the most of what they 
possess. In their anxiety to increase the amount of the 
means for future enjoyment, they are too apt to lose sight 
of the capability of them for present. Above all, they 


overlook the thousand helps to enjoyment which lie round | 


about them, free to every body, and obtainable by the very 
willingness to be pleased, assisted by that fancy and imagi- 
nation which nature has bestowed, more or less, upon all 
human beings. Some miscalled Utilitarians, incapable of 
their own master’s doctrine, may affect to undervalue fancy 
and imagination, as though they were not constituent pro- 
perties of the human mind, and as if they themselves, the 
mistakers, did not enjoy even what they do by their very 


assistance! Why, they have fancies for this or that tea-cup, | 


this or that coat, this or that pretty face! They get hand- 
some wives, when they can, as well as other people, and 
when plain ones would be quite as “ useful !” How is that ¢ 


They pretend to admire the green fields, the 4/ue sky, and | 
would be ashamed to be insensible to the merits of the | 


flowers. How can they take upon them to say where 
the precise line should be drawn, and at what point it is 
we are to cease turning these perceptions of pleasure and 
elegance to account ? 

The first requisite towards enjoying a breakfast, or any- 
thing else, is the willingness to be pleased; and the great- 
est proof and security of this willingness is the willingness 
to please others. “ Better” (says a venerable text) “is a 
dinner of herbs where peace is, than a stalled ox with con- 
tention.” Many a breakfast, that has every other means of 
enjoyment, is turned to bitterness by unwilling, discordant 
looks, perhaps to the great misery of some persons present, 
who would give and receive happiness if at any other table. 
Now breakfast is a foretaste of the whole day. Spoil that, 
and we probably spoil all. Begin it well, and if we are not 


| very silly or ill-taught persons indeed, and at the merey of | 


look you, we should otherwise have " heaped coals of fire |! 


on your head.” The want of faith we complain of is not 
the want of faith in books and fancies, but in us and our 
Intentions towards thyself; for how camest thou to sup- | 
pose that we intended omitting thy breakfast—thy unso- 
phisticated cup of bohea and most respectable bread and | 
butter? Why, it is of and to such breakfasts that we write | 
most. The others, unless their refinement be of the true, | 
universal sort, might fancy they could do without us; | 
whereas those that really can do so are not unwilling | 
give us reception for sympathy’s sake, if for nothing else. 
To enjoy is to reciprocate. We have the honor (in this our 
paper person) of appearing at some of the most refined | 


| 


| 


every petty impulse of anger and offence, we in all proba- 
bility make the rest of the day worthy of it. These petty 
impulses are apt to produce great miseries. And the most 
provoking part of the business is, that for want of better 
teaching, or a little forethought, or imagination, they are 
sometimes indulged in by people of good hearts, who would 
be ready to tear their hair for anguish if they saw you 
wounded or in a fit, and yet will make your days a heap of 
wretchedness by the eternal repetition of these absurdities. 


It being premised, then, that persons must come to break- 


fast without faces sour enough to turn the milk, (and we 
begin to think that our cautions on this head are unneces- 
sary to such readers as are likely to patronize us) we have 
the man the 
that 


to inform the most unpretending breakfaster 
least capable of potted meats, partridges or preserves— 
in the commonest tea-equipage and fare which is set upon 


| his board he possesses a treasure of pleasant thoughts; 


and that if he can command but the addition of a flower, 
or a green bough, or a book, he may add to them a visible 
grace and luxury, such as the richest wits in the nation 
would respect. 

“True taste,” says one of these very persons, (Mr. 


Rogers, in his potes to a poem,)" is an excellent economist. 
She delights in producing great effects by small means.” 
This maxim holds good, we see, even amidst the costliest 
elegancges ; how much more is it precious to those whose 
means are of necessity small while their hearts are large ? 
Suppose the reader is forced to be an economist, and to have 
nothing on his breakfast-table but plain tea and bread and 
butter. Well; he is not forced also to be sordid, or wretch- 
ed, or without fancy, love or intelligence. Neither are his 
tea-cups forced to be ill shaped, nor his bread and butter ill 
eut, nor his table-cloth dirty: and shapeliness and cleanli- 
ness are in themselves elegancies, and of no mean order. 
The spirit of all other elegance is in thera—that of seleet- 
ness—of the superiority to what is untit and superfluous, 
Besides, a breakfast of this kind is the preference, or good 
old custom, of thousands who could afford a richer one: 
and he who cannot make an excelient meal of it would be 
inno very good way with the luxuries of a George the 
Fourth, still less with the robust meats of a hunts:man. 
Delicate appetites may reasonably be stimulated a little, 
ull regularity and exercise put them in better order; and 
nothing is to be said against the innocencies of honeys and 
marmalades. But strong meats of a morning are only for 
those who take strong exercise, or who have made up their 
minds to defy the chances of gout and corpulence, or the 
undermining pre-digestion of pill-taking. 

If the man of taste is able to choose his mode of break- 
fasting in summer-time, he will of course invest it with all 
the natural luxuries within his reach. He will have it in a 
room looking upon grass and trees, hung with paintings, 
and furnished with books. He will sit with a beautiful por- 
trait beside him, and the air shall breathe freshly into his 
room, the sun shall color the foliage at his window and 
shine betwixt their chequering shadows upon the table; 
and the bee shall come to partake the honey he has made 
for him. 

But suppose that a man capable of relishing all these 
good things does not possess one of them—at least can 
command none that require riches. Nay, suppose him des- 
titute of every thing but the plainest fare, in the plainest 
room, and in the least accommodating part of the city. 
What does he do? or what, upon reflection, may he be led 
todo? Why, his taste will have recourse to its own natu- 
ral and acquired riches, and make the utmosi it ean out of 
the materials before it. [t will show itself superior to that 
of thousands of ignorant rich men, and make its good-will 
and its knowledge open sources of entertainment to him 
unknown to treasures which they want the wit to unlock, 
Be willing to be pleased, and the power will come. Be a 
reader, getting all the information you can ; and every fresh 
information will paint some common-place article for you 
with brightness. Such a man as we have described will 
soon learn not to look upon the commonest table or chair 
without deriving pleasure front its shape or shapeability; 


| nor on the cheapest and most ordinary tea-cup, without in- 


creasing that gratification with fifty amusing recollections 
of books, and plants, and colors, and strange birds, and the 
quaint domesticities of the Chinese. 


For instance, if he breakfasts ina toom of the kind just 


| mentioned, (which is putting the case as strongly as we 


can, and implies all the greater comforts that can be drawn 
from situations of a better kind,) he will select the snug- 
gest or least cheerless part of the room to set his table in, 
If he can catch a glimpse of a tree from any part of a 
window, (and a great many more such glimpses are to be 
had in the city than people would suppose,) he will plant 
his chair, if possible, within view of it; or if no tree is to 


| be had, perhaps the morning sun comes into his room, and 


he will contrive that his table shall havea slice of that. He 
will not be unamused even with the Jack-o’-lantern which 
strikes up to the ceiling and dances with the stirring of his _ 
tea, glancing and twinkling like some chuckling elfin eye, 
or reminding him of some wit making his brilliant reflee- 
tions, and casting a light upon common-places. The sun is 
ever beautiful and noble, and brings a cheerfulness out of 
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the spirit to welcome it. 

But if we have neither tree nor sun, and nobody with us 
to make amends ; suppose it winter time, and that we have 
a fire; this is sun and company too, and such an associate 
as will either talk with us, if we choose to hear it, or leave 
us alone, and give us comfort unheard. I[t is now summer- 
time, however, and we had better reserve our talk of fires 
for cold weather. Our present object is rather to point out 
some new modes of making the best of imaginary wants, 
than to dilate upon luxuries recognized by all. 

Suppose, then, that neither a fire, the great friend in- 
doors, nor sunshine, the great friend out-of-doors, be found 
with us in our breakfast-room—that we could neither re- 
ceive pleasure from the one, if we had it, nor can command 
a room into Which the other makes its way— what orna- 
ment is there—what supply of light or beauty gould we 
discover, at once exquisite and cheap—that should furnish 
our humble board with a grace, precious in the eyes of the 
most intelligent among the rich ¢ Flowers, Set flowers on 
your table, a whole nosegay if you can get it—or but two 
or three 
Bring a few daisies and butter-cups from your last field 
walk, and keep them alive ina little water; ay, preserve 


or a single flower—a rose, a pink, nay, a daisy. 


but a bunch of clover, or a handful of flowering grass, one 


of the most elegant as well as cheap of nature’s produc- 
tions—and you have something on your table that reminds 
you of the beauties of God’s creation, and gives you a link 
with the poets and sages that have done it most honor. 
Put but a rose, or a lily, or a violet on your table, and you 
and Lord Bacon have a custom in common; for that great 
and wise man was in the habit of having the flowers in 
season set upon his table—morning, we believe, noon and 
night; that is to say, at all his meals; for dinner, in his 
time, was taken at noon; and why should he not have 
Howers at all his meals, seeing that they were growing all 


day? Now here is a fashion that shall last you for ever, if 


you please; never changing with silks, and velvets, and 
silver forks, nor dependent upon the caprice of some fine 


gentleman or lady, who have nothing but caprice and 


change to give them importance and a sensation. The 
fashion of the garments of heaven and earth endures for 


ever, and you may adorn your table with specimens of 


their drapery—with flowers out of the fields, and golden 
beams out of the blue ether. 

Flowers on a morning table are specially suitable io the 
ume. They look like the happy wakening of creation; 
they bring the perfumes of the breath of nature into your 


room ; they seem the representations and embodiments of 


the very smiles of your home, the graces of its good-mor- 
row, proofs that some intelleetual beauty is in ourselves or 
those about us; some house Aurora (if we are so lucky as 
to have such a companion) helping to strew our life with 
sweets, or in ourselves some masculine mildness not un- 
worthy to possess such a companion, or unlikely to gain her. 

Even a few leaves, if we can cet no flowers, are far bet- 
ter than no such ornament—a branch from the next tree, 
or the next herb-market, or some twigs that have been 
plucked from a flowering hedge. They are often, nay al- 

yays, beautiful, particularly in spring, when their green is 
tenderest. The first new boughs in spring, plucked and put 
into a water-bottle, have often an effect that may compete 
with flowers themselves, considering their novelty ; and 
indeed 

Leaves would be counted flowers, if earth had none, 

(There is a verse for the reader, and not a bad one, con- 
sidering its truth.) We often have vines (such as they are 
better than none) growing upon the walls of our city 
houses 
an old garden-wall, or a tree in a court. We should pluck 
a sprig of it and plant it on our breakfast-table. It would 
show that the cheap elegaacies of earth, the universal gifts 
of the beauty of nature, are not thrown away upon us. 
They shadow prettily over the clean table-cloth or the pas- 
toral milk, like a piece of nature brought in-doors. The 
tender bodies of the young vernal shoots above-mentioned, 
put into water, might be almost fancied clustering together 
with a sort of virgin delicacy, like young nymphs, mute- 
struck, in a fountain. Nay, any leaves, not quite faded, look 
well, as a substitute for the want of flowers—those of the 
common elm, or the plane, or the rough oak, especially 
when it has become gentle with its acorn tassels, or the 
lime, which is tasseled in a more flowery manner, and has 
a breath as beautiful. Ivy, which is seldom or never 
brought in-doors, greatly deserves to be better treated, 
especially the young shoots of it, which point in a most 
elegant manner over the margin of a glass or decanter, 
seeming to have been newly scissored forth by some fairy 


or clematis, or jessamine—perhaps ivy on a bit of 


heaven itself into the humblest apartment, if we have but {| hand, or by its own invisible quaint spirit, as if conscious 
of the tendency within it. Even the green tips of the fir- | 


trees, which seem to have been brushed by the golden 


pencil of the sun when he resumes his painting, bring a | 


sort of light and vernal joy into a room, in default of bright- 
er visitors. But it is not necessary toa loving and reflective 
spirit to have any thing so good as those. A bit of elm-tree 
or poplar would do, in the absence of any thing rarer. For 
our parts, as far as ourself alone is concerned, it seems to 


us that we could not be mastered by the blackest storm of 


existence, in the worst pass that our pilgrimage could 
bring us to, as long as we had shelter over our heads, a 
table with bread and a cup of tea upon it, and a single one 
of these green smiles upon the board, to show us that good- 
natured Nature was alive. 

Does any reader misgive himself, and fancy that to help 
himself to such comforts as these would be " trifling ?” Oh, 
let him not so condescend to the ignorance of the proud or 
envious. If this were trifling, then was Bacon a trifler, then 
was the great Condé a trifler, and the old Republican Lud- 
low, and all the great and good spirits that have loved 
flowers, and Milton’s Adam himself, nay, heaven itself; for 
heaven made these harmless elegancies, and blessed them 
with the universal good-will of the wise and innocent. To 
trifle is not to make use of small pleasures for the help and 
refreshment of our duties, but to be incapable ef that real 
estimation of either, which enables us the better to appre- 
ciate and assist both. The same mighty energy which 
whirls the earth round the sun, and crashes the heavens 
with thunderbolts, produces the lilies of the valley, and 
the gentle dew-drops that keep them fair. 

To return, then, to our flowers and our breakfast-table— 
were time and place so cruel as not to grant us even a twig, 
still there is a last resource, and a rich one too—not quite 
so cheap as the other, but obtainable now-a-days by a few 
pence, which may be said to grow also on the public 
walls—a book. We read, in old stories, of enchanters who 
drew gardens out of snow, and of tents no bigger than a 
nut-shell, which opened out over a whole army. Ofa like 
nature is the magic of a book—a casket, from which you 
mav draw out, at will, bowers to sit under, and affection- 
ate beauties to sit by, and have trees, flowers, and an ex- 
quisite friend, all at one spell. We see it now before us, 
standing among the cups, edgeways, plain-looking, per- 
haps poor and battered, perhaps bought of some dull huck- 
ster in a lane for a few pence. On its back we read, in old 
worn-out letters of enchantment, the word " Milton ;” and 
upon opening, lo! we are breakfasting forthwith, 


———Retwixt two aged oaks, 
On herbs and other country messes 
Which the neat-handed Plills dresses, 


in a place which they call “ Allegro.” Or the word on the 
back of the casket is “Pope,” and instantly a beauty in a 
"negheé” wakes breakfast for us, and we have twenty 
sylphs instead of butterflies tickling the air round about us, 
and comparing colors with the flowers, or pouneing upon 
the crumbs that threaten to fall upon her stomacher. Or 
* Thomson” is the magie name; and a friend sull sweeter 
sits beside us, with her eyes on ours, and tells us, with a 
pressure on the hand and soft low words, that our cup 
awaits us. Or we ery aloud “ Theoeritus!” plunging into 
the sweetest depths of the country, and lo! we breakfast 
down in a thick valley of leaves and brooks and the brown 


summer-time, upon creams and honey-combs, the guest of 


bearded Pan and the Nymphs; while ata distance on his 
mountain-top poor overgrown Poly phemus, tamed and made 
mild with the terrible sweet face of love, which has tright- 
ened him with a sense of new thoughts, and of changes 
which cannot be, sits overshadowing half of the vineyards 
below him; and with his brow in tears blows his harsh 
reeds over the sea. 

Such has been many a breakfast of our own, dear read- 
ers, With poverty on one side of us and these riches on the 
other. Such must be many of yours; and, as far as riches 
are concerned, such may be all. 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 
A FIRE-EATER OUTWITTED. 

Dick Dawson had a message conveyed to him from 
O'Grady, requesting the honor of his company the next 
morning to “ grass before breakfast; to which, of course, 
Dick returned an answer expressive of the utmost readiness 
to oblige the squire with his presence; and, as the business 
of the election was of importance, it was agreed they 
should meet at a given spot on the way to the town, and su 
lose as little time as possible. 

The next morning, accordingly, the parties met at the 
appointed place, Dick, attended by Edward O'Connor and 


Egan—the former in capacity of his friend; and O'Grady. 
with Scatterbrain for his second, and Furlong a looker-on : 
there were some straggling spectators besides, to witness 
the affair. 

“ O'Grady looks savage, Dick,” said Edward. 

“ Yes,” answered Dick, with a smile of as much uneon- 
cern as if he were going to lead off a country-dance. " He 
looks as pleasant as a bull in a pound.” 

“Take care of yourself, my dear Dick,” 
seriously. 

" My dear boy, don’t make yourself uneasy,” replied Dick 
laughing. “I'll bet you two two one he misses me.” 

Edward inade no reply, but, to his sensitive and more 
thoughtful nature, betting at such a moment savored too 
much of levity ; so, leaving his friend, he advanced to Seat- 
terbrain, and they commenced making the preliminary 
preparations, 

During the period which this required, O'Grady was 
looking down sulkily or looking up fiercely, and striking 
his heel with vehemence into the sod, while Dick Dawson 
was whistling a planxty and eyeing his man. 

The arrangements were soon made, the men placed on 
their ground, and Dick saw by the intent look with which 
O'Grady marked him that he meant mischief; they were 
handed their pistols—the seconds retired—the word was 
given, and as O'Grady raised his pistol, Dick saw he was 
completely covered, and suddenly exclaimed, throwing up 
his arm, “I beg your pardon for a moment.” 

O'Grady involuntarily lowered his weapon, and seeing 
Dick standing perfectly erect, and nothing following his 
sudden request for this suspension of hostilities, asked, in a 
very angry tone, why he had interrupted him. 

* Because I saw you had me covered,” said Dick, “and 
you'd have hit me if you had fired that time; now fire 
away as soon as you like!” added he, at the same moment 
rapidly bringing up his own pistol to the level. 

O’Grady was taken by surprise, and faneying Dick was 
going to blaze at him, fired hastily and missed his adversary, 


said Edward. 


Dick made him a low bow and fired in the air. 

O’Grady wanted another shot, saying Dawson had trick- 
ed him, but Seatterbrain felt the propriety of Edward 
O’Connor’s objection to further fighting after Dawson re- 
ceiving O’Grady’s fire: so the gentlemen were removed 
from the ground, and the affair terminated 

O'Grady, having fully intended to pink Dick, was exces- 
sively savage at being overreached, and went off to the 
election with a temper by no means sweetened by the 
morning's adventure, while Dick roared with laughing, eX- 
claiming at intervals to Edward O'Connor, as he was put- 
ting up the pistols, " Did not I do him neatly ?"— Love: 


A LADY'S ARITHMETIC, 
" Make haste, Edward, make haste down, you'll be too 
late,” cried the anxious mistress of a pretty lodge at Ken- 


sington to its hurried, flurried, 


worried master, as the om- 
nibus that took him to town drove up to his gate the other 
morning. 


rend 


* How I do hate this omnibus life!” she continued, as, 


after two or three " Now, sirs,” from the road, he darted 
past her just in time. 

id nly to think of my being obliged to see that dear fel- 
low rush out of doors every morning as if the house were 
on fire! That horrid omnibus! It doesn’t care how husband 
and wife part !” 

And the affectionate creature, left to herself, sat down to 
meditate on grave matters. Various abstruse and difficul: 
calculations kept her brain in full employment until his re- 
turn, When the result began to unfold itself in this interest- 
ing observation : 

“In my opinion, Edward, we could very well afford a 
earniage !~ 

A slight 


melancholy smnile, and a decided shake of the head, con- 


shrug, a movement of the eyebrows, a rather 


veyed the discouraging answer. 

"Well, but think now,” pursued the lady, “ just estimate 
the expenses. What would a carriage and horses, once pur- 
chased, cost in the year?” 

“A pair of horses? Oh, why—a hundred a-year—set 1! 
down ata hundred certain,” was the reply. 

“ And what, now, does the omnibus cost you, may Lash / 

“Omnibus ? Oh, why—eight pounds—about eight.” 

“But this you would save,” argued the lady ; “ for if we 
had the carriage you would not want the omuibus.” 

“That's true; yes, of course, | should save the eight 
pounds.” 

* Well—well!” cried the lady, with a look of exquisite 
simplicity, yet in a tone that implied something of exulta- 
tion as a discoverer. “ Well! and wouldn’t that be getting 
a 


, 
eight per cent 
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HYMN TO THE FLOWERS. 





BY HORACE SMITH. 


Dar-stars! that ope your eyes with man, to twinkle 
From rainbow galaxies of earth’s creation, 
And dew-drops on her lonely altars sprinkle 
As a libation: 


Ye matin worshippers ! who bending lowly 

Before the uprisen sun, God's lidless eye, 

Throw from your chalices a sweet and holy 
Incense on high: 


Ye bright mosaics! that with storied beauty 


The floor of Nature’s temple tesselate, 
What numerous emblems of instructive duty 
Your forms create! 


"Neath cloister’d boughs, each floral bell that swingeth, 
And tolls its perfume on the passing air, 
Makes Sabbeth in the fields, and ever ringeth 
A call to prayer. 
Not to the domes, where crumbling arch and column 
Attest the feebleness of mortal hand: 
But to that fane most catholie and solemn, 
Which God hath plann’d: 


To that cathedral, boundless as our wonder, 
Whose quenchless lamps the sun and moon supply: 
Its choir the winds and waves, its organ thunder, 
Its dome the sky. 
There, as in solitude and shade [| wander 
Through the green aisles, or stretch’d upon the sod, 
Awed by the silence, reverently ponder 
The ways of God. 


Your voiceless lips, O flowers ! are living preachers— 


Each cup a pulpit, every leaf a book, 
Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers 
From loneliest nook. 


Floral apostles! that in dewy splendor 


"Weep without love and blush without a crime,” 
Oh! may I deeply learn and ne’er surrender 
Your love sublime 


" Thou wert not, Solomon, in all thy glory. 

Arrayed,” the lilies ery, “in robes like ours; | 

How vaia your grandeur! ah, how transitory 
Are human flowers !” 


In the sweet-scented pictures, heavenly Artist! 
With which thou paintest Nature’s wide-spread hall, 
What a delightful lesson thou impartest 
Of love to all! 
Not useless are ye, flowers! though made for pleasure ; 
Blooming o’er field and wave, by day and mght, 
From every source your sanction bids me treasure 
Harmless delight. 


Ephemeral sages! what instructions hoary 


For such a world of thought could furnish scope ? 
Each fading calyx a memento mori, 
Yet fount of hope! 
Festhumous glories! angel-like collection! 
Upraised from seed or bulb, interr’d in earth, 
To me ye are a type of resurrection 
And second birth. 

Were 1,0 God! in churchless lands remaining, 
Far from all voice of teachers and divines, 
My soul would find in flowers of thy ordaming 
Priests, sermons, shrines! 


A BARBADIAN STORY. 

The following story is told of Prince William Henry the 
Fourth and Rachel Pagle Polyrun, the celebrated colored 
hostess of the Roval Naval Hotel. 

When Prince William Henry arrived at Barbadoes, in 
command of the Pegasns frigate, Rachel Polvrun kept the 
Roya! Naval Hotel, which the prince made his temporary 
abode when on shore. One day his royal highness had 
dined with the mess of the 49th regiment, then on this sta- 
ton, and returnimg to the hotel in the evening more than 
“halfseas over,” ace mmpanied hy some of the choice spirits 
of the corps, he commenced a roval frolic by breaking up the 
furniture, &e. and with the aid of his boon companions 
earned on the sport with such acuvity, that in a couple of 
hours every article was completely demolished —the very 
beds cut up and their contents emptied into the street, and 
the whole neighborhood strewed with the feathers, repre- 
senting a mimic snow-storm! Crack went the pier-glasses, 
pictures, chandeliers and lamps; sraash went tre Cecan- | 


| ters, goblets, wine-glasses, porcelain and crockery—all, 
all went in the general havoc, while the sly and cunning 
Rachel sat quite passive in her great arm-chair at the en- 
trance-door of the hotel. Servant after servant came run- 
ning to announce to her the destruction that was going on; 
but the stoical hostess moved not! It was all the same to 
her; and there she sat unruffled, and as if glued to the 
huge chair! She would, as each fresh communication was 
made, reply with perfect nonchalance, “Go, go ‘long, man, 
da’ no king’s son. If he no do wha’ he please, who den can 
do’um ? Lethe ‘lone! lay he muse heself——da’ no king’s son! 
Bless he heart! da’ no king’s son!” and, with many other 
like expressions of indifference at what was going on, kept 
her seat as unconcernedly as if her house was in pertect 
tranquillity. It was, however, now time for the prince to 
return on board ; and as he had literally (in nautical phrase) 
* cleared the decks,” he was “ taking his departure,” when, 
encountering Rachel still oceupying the 
bid her “ good night;” and, to crown his sport, upset her 
and chair together, leaving her unwieldy body sprawling 
in the street, to the ineflable amusement of the laughing 
crowd. Rachel showed no ire even at this, but calling out 


gang-way,” he 


in her sweetest dulcet tones, " Mas prince! mas prince, 
you come ma-morning to see wha’ mischief you been do!” 
and after a little floundering and much assistance she was 
Rachel soon heard that the 
A clerk 
was here—a servant there—friends every where through- 
out the house, taking an inventory of the overnight’s de- 
struction, the good dame reserving to herself the privilege 


reseated. The morrow came 
prince was to sail in the evening for Saint Vincent. 


of valuing the articles ; and before the sun's altitude had 
been taken on board the Pegasus, one of the satellites of 
the hotel was on her deck, with "a full, true and particu- 
lar account” of the loss, destruction and havoe of the pre- 
ceding evening—accompanied with an humble petition for 
indemnity—the losses being stated at the trifling sum of 
£700 sterling! Our generous-hearted tar, with a mag- 
nanimity as conspicuous in him afier he became sovereign 
as at this juvenile and sailor-like period of his life, made 
no question of the correctness of the account, but sent her an 


order for the amount on Firebrace and Co. merchants of 


the town, which was duly paid, and “Miss Rachel” 
thereby enabled to furnish the “ Royal Naval Hotel” with 


more splendor than ever. 


GERMAN BOWING: 

Amongst other peculiarities, nothing strikes a stranger 
more, in his course up the Rhine, than the German fond- 
ness for bowing. Whenever the steamer passes or stops at 
a little town, you see a great part of the population collect- 
ed on the shore ready to perform this courtesy. One or two, 
like fuglemen, go through the mana@uvre by anticipation, 
as if saluting the figure-head ; then the vessel ranges along- 
side, and off goes the covering of every head—hats and caps, 
of all shapes and colors, are flourishing in the air. Wet or 
dry, or scorching sun, every male, from six years old to 
sixty, is uncovered. Some seize their caps by the top, others 
by the spout in front; this gives his hat a wave to and fro, 
that saws with it up and down; the very baker plucks off 
his white night-eap and holds it shaking at arm's lengt! 
Meanwhile their countrymen on board vigorously return 
the salute; the town is passed, and the ceremony is over. 
But, no! 
way, or round the corner of a street, looks eagerly tor the 


a man comes running at full speed down a gate- 


boat, now one hundred yards distant, givés a wave with his 
hat or cap, and then, thrusting his hands into his pockets, 
returns deliberately up the street or gateway, as if he had 
acquitted himself of an indispensable moral duty. 
Remarking on this subject to an English gentleman on 
board, he told me the following anecdote in point: 
" During a temporary residence,” said he, “at Mayence, | 
made a slight acqnaintanee with one of the inhabitants, of 
the name of Klopp. He had much of the honesty and con- 
scientiousness attributed to his countrymen, and though in 
practice a plain, straightt rward, matter-of-fact person, was 
nevertheless addicted, like Germans in general, to abstruse 
studies. Subsequently, for the sake of the baths, I shifted 
my quarters to Ems, and was one morning sitting at break- 
fast, when a rapping at the door a nounced a visitor, and 
in walked Herr Klopp. After the usual compliments, I in- 
quired whether he bad come to Ems for pleasure merely, 
or on account of his health? ‘For neither,’ replied the 
honest German; ‘my errand is to you, and I shall return 
home directly | have paid off a little debt.” I was not aware, 
| told him, that we had any pecuniary transactions what- 
ever. ‘No, replied Herr Kiopp, “not in money ; but if you 
remember, on such a day (giving me the day and date) we 


passed each other ou the Mayence bridge. I had recent!y 


| been reading Fichte,and my head was full of speculations ; 
so that, though conscious of your bowing to me, | omitted 
to return your salute. It is true that I recollected myselt 
in the cattle-market, and indeed pulled off my hat, but 
that hardly satistied my conscience. So the end is, I have 
come to acquit myself of the debt; and here it is.’—And, 
will you believe it, sir? with all the gravity of a Prussian 
sentry presenting arms, the scrupulous German paid me up 

Thomas Hood. 


the salute in arrear!” 


AN ENGLISHMAN IN GERMANY. 

While at Coblentz I called on some English friends, who 
strongly impressed on me the annoyances and inconve- 
niences of being in a foreign country without understand- 
ing the language. “ You must know,” said Macklan, “that 
Harriet here took it into her head that, as | was an imvalid, 
lL could eat nothing but a boiled fowl The only difficulty 
was how to get at it, for our maid does pot understand 
English, and her mistress cannot speak any thing else. 
However, Gretel was summoned, and the experiment be 
gan. It is one of my wife's fancies that the less her words 
resemble her native tongue the more they must be like 


German ; so her first attempt was to tell the maid that she 


wanted a cheeking, or a keeking. The maid opened her 
eyes and mouth and shook he r head : It's to «x ok,’ said 


her mistress, “to coke—to put in an iron thing—in a pit 

pat—pot.” "Ish verstand nisht,” said the maid in her Co- 

blenz patois. "Its a thing to eat,’ said her niistress, * for 
} 


dinner—fir deener—with sauce—soase—sowse.’ But the 


maid still shrugged her shoulders. "Wiaton eartham I] te 
do! exclaimed poor Harriet, quite in despair, but still 
a bird—a 


making one last attempt. "L's a live creature 


bard--a beard —a hen a hone—a fowl—a fool--a foal 


it's all covered with feathers— fathers—- feeders -fedders " 
"Hah, hah! eried the delighted German, at last getting 
hold of a eateh-word, ‘Ja! ja! fedders ja wohl! and 
away went Gretel, and in halfan hour returned trrumphant- 
ly with a dundle of stationer’s gulls ! 

The truth of this domestic aneedote was certified by 
Mrs. M. herself “But T wa 


more successful,” she said, 
the next morning; for on Gretel opening her apron after 
marketing, out tumbled a long-leeged living cock, who be- 
gan stalking about and chuckling with surprise to find 
himself in a drawing-room. At last, on the third day, | 
succeeded, for I did obtain a dead fowl, and reckoned my- 
self fortunate, even though it came in, after all, roasted m- 


stead of boiled.”—/ 


DRONES. 


We have recentiv met with an aneedote which told of a 


eurtous sight observed by a farmer, and which strikes us 


as susceptible of a useful application. dlearing his bees 
more nory and busy than usual, the farmer watched their 
proceedings, and remarked that they were engaged in kill- 


ing the drones and throwing them out of the hive. Very 


sensible and wise are the bees: and, though thei example 


cannot be literally followed, it should be unitated in effect. 


We cannot kill the human droves that cumber society, and 
tumble them headlong out of the hive of mankind ; but we 
+) 


ean so treat them as to indieate our conviction of their u 


ter worthile ess. Weean put them im Coventry—-ostra- 


cise them, as it wer 


Idlers have no more claim to respect and consideration 


in communities ike ours in America, than have the drones 
in the kingdom of bees. If men are rich, and must be idle, 
they shoud go to Europe. There may be fouad that dis- 


tinct class kuown as “ men about town.” We hope ut wall 
not be lone before there will be material safficrent for 
such a class in the United States. It may be said, however 
that people have a right to spend their money as thes 
please—in utter idleness, if they like We will not quarrel 


! 


with this privilege. A man with the means to do good, may 


seem to do nothing, and vet do much 
How vartons bis employments whom the wid 


} 


But vour real 


idjers, your true drones, are those who to 
poverty add idleness— young men, for mestance, aspiring to 
be gentlemen, unfit for any occupation, and above exerers- 
ing it, even if capable We know of no spectacle more dis- 
agreeable to people of sense than a creat lubberly youth 
stalwart enough to dig a canal, ve ending his dass mi iw- 
dolence, dependent for his subsistence upon relations ot 
friends. If such a one cannot be killed, he should at least 
be thrown out of the live. 

4 port.—A schoolboy, asked to translate the axiom 


* Porta nascaitur, non fit,” rendered it after the followmg 


literal fashion: ” A man bora a poet is fit for nothing else.’ 
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ORIGINAL LITERARY CRITICISM. 


FABLES OF LA FONTAINE; 
Iustrated by J. J. Grandville ; translated from the French by 
Elizur Wright, Jun. 

FABLE is poetry in its most perfect essence. For poetry, 
according to Bacon, is the art which “ accommodates the 
shows of things to the desires of the mind;” and this it 
effects by idealizing whatever is subjeeted to its Midas-like 
touch, and raising it in the seale of being. It is therefore 
ever eager to personify its inanimate subjects, and to give 
human intelligence to the brute creation. It is this essen- 
tial peculiarity of poetry on which fable is founded. Its 
congeniality with the nature of man is shown by its exist- 
ence in the earliest ages in the form of parable. It was 
thus that Jotham instructed the Shechemites, and Nathan 
rebuked David in the ease of Uriah. It equally delights 
the rudest nations by its personifications, and the most re- 
fined by its courtly finesse. 

The persuasive power of fable proceeds in a great de- 
gree from its suggestive nature. It does not give its advice 
in a positive and dogmatic manner, thereby arousing 
against itself all the pride and self-will of man, but so deli- 
cately insinuates and suggests it, that its hearer may spon- 
taneously draw the desired conclusion, and almost imagine 
that he himself has originated the idea. His vanity is thus 
gratified, and persuasion follows in its train. It also enlists 


all man’s self-love and pride of humanity on its side. He |} 


will naturally say,“ If even beasts can so reason and so 
shrewdly judge of the wisest course, surely | must not be 
less reasonable than the brute creation?” And perhaps with 
his thoughts is mingled a dim idea, that if animals may 
thus be raised to the intelligence of man, so may he in his 
turn ascend to a higher grade of being. 

Whatever reasons we may assign for it, the popularity 
of fable is indisputable. An allusion to A&sop is more uni- 
versally and promptly understood than to any other pro- 
fane author, and is therefore a constant resort of the popu- 


lar orator. Many of his tales, such as that of the fox who | 


called the grapes sour, have passed into proverbs. But | 


while Aisop, Phadrus, Babrias and others laid the founda- 
tion-stones, it was reserved for La Fontaine to rear upon 
them a structure equal in symmetry of design, variety of 


parts, and elegance of polish, to any of the other castles of 


poetry, lyric, descriptive or dramatic. 

La Fontaine was a French Goldsmith, “in wit a man, 
simplicity a child.” He would “ write like an angel and 
act like poor Poli.” His own epitaph on himself is a faith- 
ful portrait ; 


’ 


John went as he came—ate his farm with its truits— 
Held treasure to be but the cause of disputes ; 

And as to his time, be it frankly confessed, 

Divided it daily as suited him best ; 

Gave a part to his sleep, and to nothing the rest. 


His life was a dream of poetry and idleness. He married 


to please his father, but soon forgot that he had a wife. | 


His patrimonial estate dwindled away by degrees, but he 
took no care of it, and when it was gone, accepted a home 
with a friend asa matter of course. His own heart was 
filled with benevolence toward all mankind, and he did not 
think it strange that they should reciprocate the feeling. 
He was given to the world as a precious charge, and very 
properly did they whom his soul delighted supply the 
wants of his body. It is from his own experience that he 
says of the poor scholar: 

Let fools the studious despise, 

There’s nothing lost by being wise. 
And doubtless from his kind eniertainers, Madame de la 
Sabliére and Monsieur d’Hervert, he draws his Jeau rdeal 
of a friend: 

There's nothing sweeter than a real friend ; 
Not only is he prompt to lend 

An angler delicate, he fishes 

The very deepest of your wishes, 

And spares your modesty the task 

His frier. ‘ly aid to ask. 





La Fontaine was a dull boy; until his twenty-second 
year he showed not the least poetical taste; but when the 
electric spark was once communicated to his mind, it 
found materials for a bright and steady flame. After some 
desultory trials of his pen, he discovered his own depart- 
ment, the land of fable, and there he ruled with undivided 
sway. Even Moliére, Boileau and Racine attempted in 
vain to rival him. They admitted his superiority, and he 
enjoyed the rare happiness of reaping in his lifetime a 
fame which did not die with him. 

Though the incidents of many of his tales may be found 
in his predecessors, he has so filled out their skeletons 
with fair and healthy flesh, and so adorned them with at- 


tire of his own invention, that he may fairly claim the me- |! which gives up a limb to the woodman’s axe, assume 


rits of an original creator. He makes every fable a perfect 


poem; a miniature epic, or drama in itself. His animal 


characters think, act and speak, each in accordance with 


its individual peculiarities. The dramatic propriety is ad- | 


mirably preserved. The fox is always shrewd, cunning 
and selfish; the wolf fierce and stupid; and the lion 


haughty and overbearing. They never interchange charac- | 
| ters, nor forget their parts. To preserve this keeping is || 
no easy task. When Goldsmith proposed to write a fable, | 


in which the little fishes should express their envy of the 
birds flying over their heads, Dr. Johnson surlily ridiculed 


the idea, but was well rebuked by the poet, who said, "If 


you were to write it, you would make the little fishes talk 
like great whales.” Not so with the French fabulist: we 
forget that we are reading a tale of fancy, for we know 
that animals have intelligence, (many dogs and horses, in- 
deed, displaying more soul than many men,) and if they 
could talk, they would undoubtedly express themselves in 
the language of La Fontaine. 

With this rare merit is joined a charming ease and 


| grace of style, and a fascinating simplicity of expression. 


His lively and brilliant narrative is concluded with a feel- 


ing reflection or a philosophic maxim. The acuteness of 


his polished satire is softened by the benevolence of his in- 


| tention. His characteristic narveté of description is well 
| set off by the demure slyness of his humor. His playfulness 


of wit and delicate sportings of imagination are redeemed 
from jejuneness by the value of his moral purpose. The 
apparent sincerity of his narration often gives us a pleasant 
surprise by its sudden change to a delicate irony. While 
his fertility and comprehensiveness force us to admire 


, the author, his donhommie and benignity make us love the 


No author is more untranslateable. His very perfection 


| of style has made him so long a sealed book to the mere 


English reader. “The best part of beauty is that which no 


picture can express,” says Bacon, and so is the best part of 


| an author’s style that which no foreign language can give. 


| tongue into another. 


No skill can perfectly transfer the idiomatic grace of one 
Of all languages the French excels 
in delicate subtlety and felicity of expressions, and of all 
French authors La Fontaine displays these qualities in the 


| greatest perfection. No wonder, then, that translators have 


feared to attack him. A paraphrase of some of his fables, 
with a political cast, appeared in London in 1820, but we 
believe that our countryman has the merit of first giving 
the world a complete English translation. 

Mr. Wright is evidently akin to his author in his good- 
humored way of looking at the world, and his free-and- 
easy manner of describing it. This fellow-feeling has 
greatly contributed to his success in producing a spirit- 
ed and faithful translation. Without this 
sympathy, his work, however true a copy, would have 
been dull and lifeless. It now sparkles with vivacity, and 
its raciness of expression gives it an air of entire original- 


lity. The graces of La Fontaine are transferred to our 


tongue in a very felicitous manner, and his meaning is re- 
produced with remarkable fidelity and ease. We discover 


| very few traces of the French idiom in the English style, 


which is pure and unaffected. It is occasionally somewhat 
too colloquial and familiar, and it may be questioned 
whether such vulgar Americanisms as swap, boss, licked, 
piggery, &c. convey a correct idea of the elegant La Fon- 
taine. The versification is generally unconstrained, and is 
skilfully varied to suit the subject. The translation fills a 
void in English literature, and in addition to its value asa 
version of a classic French author, its intrinsic interest and 
ability make it a valuable addition to our stock of elegant 
light reading. 

Each fable in this edition has an ilustrative engraving 
ris-f-vis, Which almost tells the story of itself. Had La 
Fontaine been an artist as well as a writer, he would have 
painted his characters precisely as they have been depicted 
by the engraver Grandville, unto whom the soul of the 
poet seems to have transmigrated. The animals retain 
their forms and visages and yet acquire a human expres- 
sion. All the passions appear in their countenances, which 
sull preserve the features of the brute. The grasshopper 
is attired like a fashionable lady, bearing a reticule and 
guitar, while on closer imspection the insect’s form appears 
perfectly unchanged, even the antenne representing two 
plumes in her bonnet. In the fable of the wolf and the 
dog, the former has a bold, careless, loafer-like air, with 


| his tattered coat and his huge shillelah, while the dog isa 
solemn and surly liveried footman, and sull through all 
| this disguise the characteristics of the two animals remain 
| unmistakeable. Even the gnarled branches of the oak, 


heartiness of 


| without distortion the form and members of aman. The 


details and background are filled up with a fertility of in- 


| vention worthy of Hogarth. The very ornamental letters 


are stories in themselves. 
In a book of this sterling value, the externals are com- 


| paratively unimportant, but its typographical beauty and 


j 


, luxury of paper, print and binding are worthy of its con. 


tents, and predispose the reader for the pleasure which he 
will find in its perusal. 

In selecting from La Fontaine, we feel what his coun- 
trymen call “the embarrassment of riches.” We give as 


| characteristic his version of the cat’s paw legend. The story 
| is hackneyed indeed, but this in a fable shows its truth to 
| nature, and enables us to see with what grace his skill can 


} 


invest even an old subject. 
THE MONKEY AND THE CAT. 


Sly Bertrand and Ratto in company sat, 
(The one was a monkey, the other a cat,) 
Co-servants and lodgers : 
More mischievous codgers 

Ne’er messed from a platier, since platters were flat. 
Was any thing wrong in the house or about it, 
The neighbors were blameless—no mortal could doubt ut ; 
For Bertrand was ihievish, and Ratto so nice, 
More attentive to cheese than he was to the mice. 
One day the two plunderers sat by the fire, 
Where chestnuts were roasting, with looks of desire, 
To steal them would be a right noble affair. 
A double inducement our heroes drew there— 
*T would benefit them, could they swallow their fill, 
And then *twould oceasion to somebody ill. 
Said Bertrand to Ratto, My brother, to-day 
Exhibit your powers in a masterly way, 

And take me these chestnuts, I pray, 

Which, were I but otherwise fitted 

(As 1 am ingeniously witted) 

For pulling things out of the flame, 

Would stand but a pitiful game. 
‘Tis done, replied Ratto, all prompt to obey ; 
And thrust out his paw in a delicate way. 

First giving the ashes a scratch, 

He opened the coveted batch ; 

Then lightly and quickly impinging, 

He drew out, in spite of the singeing, 
One after another, the chestnuts at last— 
While Bertrand contrived to devour them as fast 

A servant girl enters. Adieu to the fun. 

Our Ratto was hardly contented, says one. 


No more are the princes by flattery paid 
For furnishing he!p in a different trade, 
And burning their fingers to bring 
More power to some mightier king. 


A complete system of worldly philosophy and a manual 
for the prudent conduct of life might be drawn from his 


| pages. We prefer, however, to illustrate from them his 


own character. His powers of satire are shown in “ The 
animals sick with the plague,” which some critics eal] his 
masterpiece, but which is too long to be inserted. His bene- 
volence makes him draw from the tale of “The horse and 
the ass ” the kindly moral, that 


In such a world all men, of every grade, 
Should each the other kindly aid ; 

For if beneath misfortune’s goad 

A neighbor falls, on you wiil fall his load. 


His delicacy of sentiment and warmth of feeling are we'll 


expressed in the concluding lines of “ The two doves :* 


Myself have loved; nor would I then, 

For all the wealth of crowned men, 

Or arch celestial paved with gold, 

The presence of those woods have sold, 

And fields, and banks, and hillocks, which 

Were by the joyous steps made rich, 

And smiled beneath the charming eyes 

Of her who made my heart a prize— 

To whom I pledged it, nothing loath, 

And sealed the pledge with virgin earth. 
Ah, when will time such moments bring again 
To me are sweet and charming objects vain— 
My soul forsaking to its restless mood ? 

O, did my withered heart bu®dare 

To kindle for the bright and good, 
Should not I tind the charm still there ? 
Is love, to me, with things that were ? 


> 


But the ladies do not always escape his sly humor, a% 
witness The woman drowned,” which ends with sayinz 
of the sex: 

Up to the end they'll have their will, 
And, if it could be, farther still. 

He fears not to ridicule a dunce in office, as in “ The ass 

carrying relies,” which shows 
How oft a brainless magistrate 
Is honored for his robes of state. 

That he can compliment is shown in his dedication to 
Madame de Montespan, to whom he says, 

On you my verses wait to get their worth ; 
To you my beauties all will owe their birth, 
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For beauties you will recognize, 
Invisible to other eyes. 
Ah, who can boast a taste so true, 
Of beauty or of grace, 
In either thought or face ; 
For words and looks are equal charms in you. 


ad 


His freedom from superstition led him in “ The horo- 
scope ” to reject the astrological doctrines then so popu- 
jar. He could not believe that 
The suddenness of passion’s gush, 
Of wayward life the headlong rush, 
Could e’er permit the feeble ray 
Of twinkling planet far away, 
To guide our wandering zig-zag course. 
His epistle to Madame de la Sabliére entitles him toa 
high rank among metaphysical philosophers. He there se- 


riously and ingeniously maintains the reasoning powers of 


animals, illustrating it by many curious proofs, and rejects 
the Cartesian doctrine of their being mere machines. He 
would give a soul to animals, but to man another soul, 


Which should to mortals here belong, 
In common with the angel throng. 

We conclude our extracts with his earnest apostrophe 
to rural solitude, inspired by “The Mogul’s dream,” and 
peculiarly appropriate at this season of country rambles: 

O Solitude, whose secret charms [ know— 
Retreats that I have loved—when shall I go 

To taste, far from a world of din and noise, 

Your shades so fresh, where silence has a voice ? 
When shall their soothing gloom my refuge be ? 


The streams, at least, shall win my heartfelt thanks, 
While, in my verse, I paint their flowery banks 
Fate shall not weave my life with golden thread, 
Nor ‘neath rich fret-work, on a purple bed 
Shall I repose, full late, my care-worn head. 

But will my sleep be less a treasure ? 

Less deep thereby, and full of pleasure ? 
I vow it, sweet and gentle as the dew 
Within those deserts sacrifices new ; 
And when the time shall come to yield my breath, 
Without remorse Ill join the ranks of Death. 





THE ESSAYIST. 


VIEWS OF FEMALE SOCIETY, 


MRS. ELLIS’ 


ON TEMPER. 


Few young persons are aware how much temper is de- 
pendent upon health. Want of exercise, indigestion, and 
many other causes originating in the state of the body, 
havea powerful effect in destroying the sweetness of the 
temper; while habitual exercise, regular diet, and occa- 
sional change of air, are amongst the most certain means 
of restoring the temper from any temporary derangement. 
Sull there are constitutional tendencies of mind as well as 
body which seriously affect the temper, and which remain 
with us to the end of life, as our blessing or our bane, just 
in proportion as they are overruled by our own watchful- 
ness and care, operating in connection with the work of 
religion in the heart. It would require volumes rather than 
pages to give any distinct analysis of temper, so various are 
the characteristics it assumes, so vast its influence upon 
social and domestic happiness. We will, therefore, in the 
present instance, confine our attention to a few Important 
facts in connection with this subject, which it is of the 
utmost consequence that the young should bear in mind. 
In the first place, ill-temper should always be regarded as 
‘ disease both in ourselves and others; and as such, instead 
of either irritating or increasing it, we should rather en- 
deavor to subdue the symptoms of the disease by the most 
careful and unremitting efforts. A bad temper—although 
the most pitiable of all infirmities, from the misery it en- 
tails upon its possessor—is almost invariably opposed by 
harshness, severity, or contempt. It is true that all syimp- 
toms of disease exhibited by a bad temper have a strong 
teudency to call forth the same in ourselves; but this arises, 
in great measure, from not looking at the case as tt really 
is. Ifa friend ora relative, for instance, is afflicted with the 
gout, how carefully do we walk past his footstool, how 
tenderly do we remove every thing which can increase his 
pain, how softly do we touch the affected part! And why 
should we not exercise the same kind feeling towards a 
brother or sister afflicted with a bad temper, which of all 
human maladies is unquestionably the greatest? I know 
tas difficult, nay, almost impossible to practice this for- 
hearance towards a bad temper when not allied to a gene- 
rous heart, when no atonement is afterward offered for the 


pain which has been given. and when no evidence exists | 


of the offender being so much as conscious of deserving 
blame. But when coneession is made—when tears of peni- 


tence are wept—and when, in moments of returning confi- 


dence, that luckless tendency of temper is candidly confessed 


|| and sincerely bewailed—when all the different acts com- |! that to one being only she may still be all in all. And is 


} 


mitted under its influence are acknowledged to have been 
wrong—how complete ought to be the reconciliation thus 
begun, and how zealous our endeavors for the future to 
avert the consequences of this sad calamity! 
those who are not equally tempted to the sins of temper, 
and who think and speak harshly of us for such transgres- 


' sions, could know the agony they entail upon those who 
/ commit them—the yearning of an affectionate heart to- 


become acquainted with all this 


wards a friend thus estranged—the humiliation of a proud 
spirit after having thus exposed its weakness—the bitter 
reflection that not one of all those burning words we utter- 
ed can ever be recalled—that they have eaten like a can- 
ker into some old attachment, and stamped with ingrati- 
tude the aching brow whose fever is already almost more 
than it can bear;—oh! could our calm-tempered friends 
with the tears and the 
prayers to which the overburdened soul gives vent when 
no eye seeth its affliction, surely they would pity our in- 
firmity ; and not only pity, but assist. 


ON LOVF. 


I am one of those who think that the most serious act of 
a woman’s whole life is tofove. What, then, | would ask, 
is love, that it should be the cause of some of the deepest 
realities in our experience, and of so much of our merri- 
ment and folly? The reason why so many persons act 
foolishly, and consequently lay themselves open to ridicule, 
under the influence of love, I believe to originate in the 
grand popular mistake of dismissing this subject from our 
serious reading and conversation, and leaving it to the un- 
by 
which unnatural system of philosophy, that whieh is, in 


ceremonious treatment of light novels and low jests: 


reality, the essence of woman's being, and the highest and 
holiest amongst her capabilities, bestowed for the purpose 
of teaching us of how much our nature is capable for the 
good of others, has become a thing of sly purpose and frivo- 
lous calculation. The very expression " falling in love” has 
done an incalculable amount of mischief, by conveying an 
idea that it is a thing which cannot be resisted, and which 
must be given way to, either with or without reason. Per- 
sons are said to have fallen in love precisely as they would 
be said to have fallen into a fever or an ague-fit; and the 
worst of this mode of expression is, that amongst young 
people it has led toa general yielding up of the heart to 
the first impression, as if it possessed of itself no power of 
resistance. It is from general notions such as these that 
the idea and the name of love have become vulgarized and 
degraded ; and in connection with this degradation, a flood 
of evil has poured in upon that Eden of woman's life where 
the virtues of her domestic character are exercised. What, 
then, | would ask again, is love in its hizhest, holiest charac- 
ter? Jt is woman's all—her wealth, her power, her very 
being. Man, let him love as he may, has ever an existence 
distinet from that of his affections. He has his worldly inte- 
rests, his publie character, his ambition, his competition 
with other men; but woman centres all in that one feeling, 


and 
“Tn that she lives, or else she has no life 


In woman's love is mingled the trusting dependence of a 
child—for she ever looks up to man as her protector and 
her guide; the frankness, the social feeling, and the tender- 
ness of a sister—-for is not man her friend: the s licitude, 
the anxiety, the careful watching of the mother—for would 
she not suffer to preserve him from harm ? Such is love ina 
noble mind, and especially in its first commencement, when 
it is almost invariably elevated and pure, trusting and dis- 
interested. Indeed, the woman who could mingle low views 
and selfish calculations with her first attachment would 
scarcely be worthy of the name. So far from this being the 


case with women in general, I believe, if we could look into 


the heart of a young girl when she first begins to love, we 
should find the nearest resemblance to what puetry has 
described as the state of our first Paradise which this life 
ever presents. Allis then colored with an atmosphere of 
beauty and light; or if a passing cloud sails across the azure 
sky, reflecting a transitory shadow on the scene below, it 
is but to be swept away by the next balmy gale, which 
leaves the pieture more lovely for this momentary interrup- 
tion of its stillness and repose. But that which constitutes 
the essential charm of a first attachment, is its perfect dis- 
interestedness. She who entertains this sentiment in ts 
profoundest character lives no longer for herself. In all her 
aspirations, her hopes, her energies, in her noble darmg, 
her conlidence, her enthusiasm, her fortitude, her own ex- 
istence is absorbed by the interests of another. For herself, 
and in her own character alone, she is at the same time 
ntent 1 by 


-despised, forgotten, or contemned ; so 


to be me rlecte 


gc, meck, and humble, ec 


the whole world 


rewiring 


Indeed, if 


\} 


this a love to be lightly spoken of, or harshly dealt with ? 
Oh no; but it has many a rough blast to encounter yet, and 
many an insidious enemy to cope with, before it can be 
stamped with the seal of faithfulness; and until then, who 


can distinguish the ideal from the true? 





GLEANINGS FROM NEW WORKS, 


FOREST LIFE. 


A QUILTING PARTY IN MICHIGAN 
Tue quilting was held at the house of a very tidy neiwh- 
bor, a Mrs. Boardman, the neatness of whose dwelling and 
its outworks I have ofien admired in passing. She invited 
all the neighbors, and of course included my unworthy 
self, although | had never had any other acquaintance 
than that which may be supposed to result from my 
help” having boarded with her for some time. The 
walking being damp, an ox-cart was sent round for such 
of the guests as had no “team” of their own, which is our 
case as yet. This equipage was packed with hay, over 
which was disposed, by way of musnud, a blue and white 
coverlet; and by this arrangement half-a-dozen goodly 
dames, including myself. found reclining room, and were 
Here we 
found a collection of women busily occupied in preparing the 


carried at a stately pace to Mrs. Boardman’s. 


quilt, which you may be sure was a curiosity to me. They 
had stretched the lining on a frame, and were now laying 
fleecy cotton on it with much care; and [understood from 
several aside remarks which were not mtended for the ear 
of our hostess, that a due regard for etiquette required that 
this laying of the cotton should have been performed be- 
fore the arrival of the company, in order to give thema 
better chance for finishing the quilt before tea, which ts 
considered a pomt of honor. 

However, with so many able hands at work, the pre- 
The “batts” 


disposed ; and now consenting hands, 


parations were soon accomplished, were 


smoothly on euher 


side, 
“Induced a splendid cever, green and blue, 
*Vellow and red —,” 
wherein stars and garters, squares and triangles, figured in 
every possible relation to each other, and produced, on the 
pretty mathematical piece of work, on 
Mrs, 


f womanly pride. 


whole, a very 


which the eves of Boardman rested with no small 
amount ¢ 

Now needles were in requisition, and every available 
space round the frame was filled by a busy dame. Several 
of the company being lefi-handed, or rather ambidexter, 
(no unusual cireumstance here,) this peculiarity was made 
serviceable at the corners, where common seamstresses 
could only sew in one direction, while these favored indi- 
viduals could turn their double power to double account. 
This of the solid 
Searcely a word was spoken beyond an oceasional request 


beginning labor was a serious time. 
for the thread, or an exclamation at the snapping of a 
needle. This last seemed of no unfrequent cecurrence, as 
you may well suppose, when you think of the thickness of 
the materials and the necessity for making at least tolera- 
bly short stitches. [must own that the most [ eould ae- 
complish for the first hour was the breaking of needles 
and the pricking of my fingers, in the vain attempt to do 
clear through.” 


as | was bid, and take my stitehes “ 


By and by it was announced that it was time to roll 

and all was bustle and anxiety. The frame had to be taken 
apart at the corners and two of the sides rolled several 
times with much eare, and at this dimunished surface we 
began again with renewed spirit. Now all tongues seemed 
loosened ; the evidence of progress had ratsed every body ‘s 
spirits, and the strife seemed to be who should talk fastest 
without slackening the industry of ber fingers. Some held 
tle-i-tete communications with a erony man under tone ; 
others discussed matters of general interest more openly ; 
and some made observations at nobody in particular, but 
with a view to the of all. Mrs. Vining told 
the symptoms of each of her five children through an at- 
tack of the measles; Mrs. Keteltas gave her opinion as to 


amusement 


the party most worthy of blame toa late separation in the 


village; and Miss Polly Mittles said she hoped the quilt 
' 


would not be“ secant of stitches, like a bachelder’s shirt.” 


Tea-time came belore the work was completed, and 


the more cenerous declared they would rather 


some ol 
finish ut before tea. Thess Ters fell rather coldly, howe ver 
for a real tea-drinker does not feel very good-humored just 


before tea. So Mr. Boardenan drove four stout nails in the 


rafters over head, corresponding in distance to the corners 


of the quit, and the frame was raised and fastened to 


’ 


these, so as to be undisturbed, and yet out of the way, dur- 
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ing the important ceremony that was to succeed. Is it not 
well said that “necessity is the mother of invention ?” 

A long table was now spread, eked out by boards laid 
upon carpenters’ " horses "—and this was covered with a 
variety of table-cloths, all shining clean however, and 
carefully disposed. The whole table array was equally va- 
rious, the contributions, I presume, of several neighboring 
log-houses. ‘The feast spread upon it included every variety 
that ever was put upon a tea-table; from cake and pre- 
serves, to pickles and raw cabbage cut up in vinegar. Pies 
there were, and custards, and sliced ham, and cheese, and 
three or four kinds of bread. I could do little besides look, 
and try to guess out the dishes. However, every thing was 
very good, and our hostess must have felt complimented 
by the attention paid to her various delicacies. The cab- 
bage, I think, was rather the favorite; vinegar being one 
of the rarities of a settler’s cabin. 

I was amused to see the loads of cake and pie that ac- 
cumulated upon the plates of the guests. When all had 
finished, most of the plates seemed full. But | was told af- 
terwards that it was not considered civil to decline any 
one kind of food, though your hostess may have provided 
a dozen. You are expected at least to try each variety. 

The quilt was replaced, and several good housewives 
seated themselves at it, determined to " see it out.” IT was 
reluctantly compelled to excuse myself, my inexperienced 
fingers being pricked to absolute rawness. But I have since 
ascertained that the quilt was finished that evening, and 
placed on Mrs. Boardman’s best bed immediately ; where, 
indeed, I see it every time I pass the door, as it is not our 
custom to keep our handsome things in the background. 
There were some long stitches in it, | know, but they do 
not show as far as the road; so the quilt is a very great 
treasure, and will probably be kept as an heir-loom. 

AUNT PARSHALLS’ DISH-KETTLE. 

This article performed daily a round of duties which 
would utterly have confounded Papin'’s digester or the 
It cooked the potatoes for break- 


“marmite perpetuelle.’ 
fast, and was then put on to heat water for washing the 
dishes. When this same washing process was about to 
commence, the dish-kettle was always hoisted to the table, 
since where was the use of wearing out a pan when the 
dish-kettle did just as well, and kept the water hot longer 
too? By the time the dishes were washed, it was time to 
feed the pigs, and then poor Aunty, being sadly seanted in 
pails, carried this heavy iron vessel up the rising ground at 
the top of which the pen was placed. Then the kettle was 
scoured and put on for dinner. After dinner came the whole 
dish-washing process over again, and then the factotum 
was cleaned once more, and put on to heat water for mop- 
ping the floor—a daily ceremony. At this point of the diur- 
nal round I confess a discrepancy of opinion between Aunty 
Parshalls and myself, since I could never quite like to see 
the mop going in and out of the dish-kettle. But as she said 
in reply toa very sharp remonstrance of her lady daughter 
on this head,“ Why! bless your dear soul! I sea-oured it!” 
! will answer for it she did, but we all have our prejudices. 

But the dish-kettle is not yet at rest for the night. It has 
still, after another “ 
per, wash the dishes, carry the pigs’ mess up the hill, and 
come home to be cleaned again in order that the beans may 
be put to soak for to-morrow’s porridge. 


‘egg 
sca-ouring ” process, to cook the sup- 


THE DANGERS OF CLEARING. 
The woodsman is continually subject to accidents of the 
most appalling kind. Added to the incredible toil of clear- 
ing heavily-timbered land, the hardy settler goes to his 
work every morning with the consciousness that only the 
same Providence that could preserve him unharmed on the 
field of battle can shield him from the perils of his daily 
labor. The ordinary operation of cutting down large trees, 
if performed where the timber is scattered, involves consi- 
derable risk ; since a splinter, a limb heavier than was al- 
lowed for, or a heart more decayed than appeared outward- 
ly, may thwart his nice calculations, and wound if not 
kill him. But it is in the dark and heavy wood, where the 
fathers of the forest stand in ranks almost as serried as 
those of the columns of Staffa, that peculiar dangers are 
found. If a tree, when felled, happen to lodge against an- 
other, itis almost a miracle if it is dislodged without an 
aceident. This the best and most experienced woodsmen 
acknowledge, yet there are few of them who can resist the 
temptation to try. In cutting down the supporting tree, the 
one first felled is almost certain either to slide or to rebound 
in a way which baffles all calculation, and accidents from 
this cause are frighttully frequent. The only safe course is 
to girdle the second tree, and let both stand until they de- 
eay, or until some heavy storm sweeps down the encum- 
brance, But this involves too great a vexation to the axe- | 


stumps which attest his skill and bravery. 
WESTERN LIGHTNING. 

As we sat at breakfast in the morning, an old man, one 
of our good neighbors, came in with a long-handled dipper, 
and asked if we kept lightning in the house. 

"No, indeed!” said Mrs. Sibthorpe, looking of course 
somewhat puzzled. 

"Why, do tell!” said the old man. "™ But may be you 
don’t know what it is; if you don’t, I'll bet you a cookie 
you can’t guess.” 

We all tried. 
lis’, oil 

The old man laughed. 

"No, no,” said he, “you haven't come within rifle dis- 


Florella’s guess was gunpowder— Mr. El- 
mine, candles. 


tance! Why, it’s emptins! 


My woman wants to set some 
griddles, and she took a notion she must have risin’ to put 
in “em.” 

" How is the good lady ?” asked Mrs. Sibthorpe. 

“She! you couldn’t kill her with a meat-axe! She's 
real savage upon vittles since this last turn of agur. I'd 
sooner board an Irishman! There’s no whoa to her, when 
once she gets a goin’ upon pork ! 

And our friend took up his lightning and departed, with- 
out the ceremony of good morning. 

FELLING A TREE. 

The felling of a great tree has something of the sublime 
in it. When the axe first falls on the trunk of a stately oak 
laden with the green wealth of a century, or a pine whose 
aspiring peak might look down on a moderate church 
steeple, the contrast between the puny instrument and the 
gigantic result to be accomplished approaches the ridicu- 
lous. But as “ the eagle towering in his pride of place was 
by a mousing owl hawked at and killed,” so the leat-crown- 
ed monarch of the wood has no small reason to quiver at 
the sight of a long-armed Yankee approaching his deep- 
rooted trunk with an awkward axe. 
accomplish nothing; not even a chip falls. But with an- 


One blow seems to 


other stroke comes a broad slice of the bark, leaving an 
ominous, gaping wound. Another pair of blows extends the 
gash, and when twenty such have fallen, behold a girdled 
tree. This would suffice to kill, and a melancholy death it 
is; but to fell is quite another thing. The blows of the axe 
now fall thicker and faster—only on opposite sides, how- 
ever,—not all round the trunk, as before. Two deep in- 
cisions are made, yet the towering crown sits firm as ever. 
And now the destroyer pauses,- 
beaded brow,—takes a wary view of the bearings of the 
tree,—and then witha low and watchful care reeommences 
his work. The strokes fall doubtingly, and many a cautious 


fetches breath,—wipes his 


glance is east upward, for the whole immense mass now 
trembles, as if instinct with life and conscious of approach- 


ing rum. Another blow! it waves—a groaning sound is 
heard—something like that which struck the ear of the 


gallant Tanered. Yet another stroke is neccessary. [t is 
given with desperate force, and the tall peak leaves its 
place with an easy sailing motion accelerated every instant 
ull it crashes prone on the earth, sending far and wide its 
scattered branches, and letting in the sunlight upon the 
cool, damp, mossy earth for the first time perhaps in half 
a century. 





GAYETIES AND GRAVITIES. 


THE MELON-SEEDS,. 
At a restaurant in New Orleans one night was assem- 
bled a party of young creoles, at the invitation of one of 


their number, wha had just taken out license to practice | 


law in Louisiana. The host after drinking much wine got 
boisterous, and looked round, anxious to find some body to 
insult. He at last discovered a spare old man in a corner, 
at whom he commenced firing melon-seeds from between 
the thumb and finger. The first one hit him on the left ear, 
the second struck his hand, and the third rebounded from 
his breast. 

“Vou are a bad shot,” said the old man, rising—"T will 
give you a few lessons,” and he handed his card. The par- 
ties met with pistols nex’ moruing on the Shell Road, near 
the half-way house. The creole fired first and missed. 

“ Monsieur,” said the stranger, “ you are too hasty, and 
vou bear too hard on the trigger; but now it is my turn; 
L advise you to stand cool and firm; the least variation 
might cost you your life. You aimed at my eye yesterday, 
but hit my ear—it was well you missed.” He raised the 
pistol and muttering, “ Monsieur’s right ear,” he fired—the 
lower lappel of the right ear was shot away. “One lesson 
at a time,” said the unknown, “is enough; here, sir, is 


| man, since his ambition is to see the piece of land he has |; your first melon-seed. Adieu, you shall hear of me again.” 
undertaken to clear bereft of every thing but the unsightly | 


Twelve months had passed—the occurrence above related 
was almost forgotten by the actors—when one evening, at 
the Theatre D’Orleans, the creole felt a slight tap on the 
shoulder; he turned, and the mysterious stranger of the 
restaurant stood by his side. 

* Monsieur,” whispered he, “I owe you another lesson : 
are you at Jeisure to-morrow morning ?” 

"4 votre service, Monsieur.” 

They met again and the creole missed. Said the old man 
“You have not improved much since your Jast lesson. Y; sa 
second shot at the restaurant struck my hand, therefore 
this goes on the same spot,” and at the firing of the pistol 
the creole’s left hand hung in shreds to his arm. “ The nex: 
time we meet, Monsieur, your breast shall be the target.” 
exclaimed the unknown, as he handed over the second 
melon-seed, carefully wrapped up in a piece of paper. 

The creole recovered, but lost his spirits, and was a 
changed man. 

A few weeks ago the creole received a small package 
from Havaua, accompanied by a letter from a hotel-keeper 
there, stating that the said package was ordered to be 
sent to his address, by a foreign gentleman who had there 
died. 

He opened the box and found therein a small purse, con- 
THE STRANGER WAS No MoRE! 

The above is no fiction, and the principal actor even now 
resides in New Orleans, a talented and esteemed member 
of the bar; and often relates the above sketch of his ad- 


taining one melon-seed 


ventures to his friends, to show how dearly he paid for the 
excess of one night at the restaurant. 


MY LIBRARY. 
My days among the dead are passed : 
Around me I behold, 
W here’er these casual eyes are cast, 
' The mighty minds of old: 
My never-failing friends are they, 
With whom I converse night and day. 


With them I take delight in weal, 
And seek relief in wo; 
And while | understand and feel 
How much to them I owe 
My cheeks have often been bedewed 
With tears of speechless gratitude. 
My thoughts are with the dead: with them 
I live in long-past years, 
Their virtues love, their faults condemn 
Partake their hopes and fears ; 
And from their lessons seek and find 
Instruction with a humble mind. 


\ly hopes are with the dead; anon 
My place with them will be; 
And I with them will travel on 
Through all futurity ; 
Yet leaving here a name, I trust, 
Which shall not perish in the dust.— Southey 
EXCERPTs. 

Life, that ever needs forgiveness, has for its first duty to 
forgive. 

As we supply by new flowers those that fade im our 
vases, so it is the secret of worldly wisdom to replace by 
fresh friendships those that fade from our path. 

Fire burns only while we are near it, but a beautiful face 
burns and inflames thee at a distance. 

The life of man is like water poured out of a bucket 
which the earth quickly sucketh up and it appeareth not 
again. 

The more honesty a man has the less he affects the air 
of a saint; the affectation of sauctity is a blotch on the face 
of piety. 

Like the buried cities which lay for centuries at the foot 
of Vesuvius, so may the glow of early feeling and the truth 
of early love be disembodied from the ashes which ecireum- 
stance or suffering has for a few years cast over them! 

A dearth of words a woman need not fear ; 
But 
In that the skill of conversation lies ; 


‘tis a task indeed to learn to hear: 


That shows, or makes, you both polite and wise. 
The mind is a liquid ether, filled with ideas of different 
specific gravity; cares and troubles, though the heavier 
are kept uppermost by the stir and current of waking lite; 
but when all is hushed in slumber the disturbing causes 
cease to operate, and lightly uprise the gentle thoughts, 


the bright imaginings, concealed by the troubling of the 


‘ Waters. 





air 


ice 


moet 
wth 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Forest Life, by the author of “A New Home.” 2 vols. 
C. 8S. Francis, Broadway.—The authoress, who writes un- 
der the assumed name of Mrs. Mary Clavers, (but whom 
it is no breach of privacy to introduce as Mrs. Kirkland,) 
will be heartily welcomed back to the field of literature by 
all who have read her former work. Ladies always sur- 


pass gentlemen in grace and ease of style, in acuteness of 


observation and quick perception of the ridiculous, and in 
sympathy with the finer and more delicate feelings of hu- 
manity. In all these qualities, the authoress of “ Forest 
Life” is in the foremost ranks of her sex. Her refinement 
of manners and feeling does not prevent her from looking 
with kind consideration on the rude but hearty customs of 
the back-woods; and the practical good sense with which 
she bears the discomforts of a life in the West, is seldom 
found united to her lively imagination. Her descriptions of 
scenery are intermingled with amusing sketches of charac- 
ter and pleasant adventures; for her deep feeling and ori- 
ginal observation create romance out of what a duller 
mind would find mere common-place. Her hearty sympa- 
thy with the sorrows and enjoyments of her neighbors re- 
minds us of the benevolent rural sketches of Miss Mitford. 
She has a happy faculty of looking on the sunny side of 
things, and a situation which would throw most women 
into tears, if not hysterics, only serves to display her good- 
humor, and becomes the theme of an amusing chapter. 
Her sketches are so graphic, that they have been appropri- 
ated to themselves by some sensitive individuals, who 
were determined to stretch the cap to make it fit them. 
Such persons, if they sat for their portrait, would have the 
painter shorten their too prominent features, leave out every 
thing that characterized their countenances, and make a 
pretty insipidity instead of a striking likeness. The present 
volume has less than the former of what might be con- 
strued into personality, and the writer's mind seemed to 
have assumed in the interval, a more reflective and philo- 
suphical east. She is now more disposed to look into the 
causes and explanations of the peculiarities around her, 
and to suggest either excuses or improvements. Every 
reader will be delighted with her book, but few will be 
tempted to exchange her lively description of " Forest Life ” 
for its sober reality. 

Gould’s Universal Index. G. F. Coolidge, New-York. 
This is the tide of a useful and well-erranged plan for sys- 
tematizing the facts and the ideas which we wish to pre- 
serve, and facilitating reference to any detached item. I[t is 
similar in its general features to Locke’s Common-place 
Book, Todd’s Index Rerum, and Ames’ Mnemosynum. 
The “ Index ” is a blank book with alphabetical headings, 
and a “ Key” 
when filled. Its chief peculiarity consists in the space ap- 


of a single page unlocks all its contents 


propriated to each letter and its subdivisions, correspond- 
ing exactly to their actual frequency of recurrence. The 
Key is accompanied by a lecture on the value of Method. 

Godfrey Malvern, or the lafe of an Author, by Thomas 
Miller. W. A. Le Blanc, 377 Broadway, New-York. No.1. 

The “ serial * authors have received a new accession to 
their frees, in the person of Thomas Miller “ the basket- 
maker,” as he is usually termed, having abandoned that 
humble trade for the career of authorship. His “ Rural 
Sketches ” and “ Day in the Woods ” have shown his poe- 
lic susceptibility to the delicate beauties of nature, and his 
skill in reproducing his impressions in the minds of others; 
and his “Royston Gower” and ™ Fair Rosamond ™ sur- 
prised even his warmest admirers, by their merit as histo- 
rical romances. His new subject we may expect to be in 
some degree an autobiography—a record of his feelings at 
least, if not of his life. The tale opens impressively : the 
rustic characters bear the impvess of reality, and Gregory 
Gruff is quite an original. We shall look with interest for 
the succeeding numbers. 

The Lady's and Gentleman's Athenaum.—This is a new 
monthly magazine “devoted to literature and the fine 
aris.” Its contents are original tales, essays and verses, all 
of unexceptionable tendency ; and it is embellished with 
engravings, woodcuts and music. 

The Episcopal Family Monitor.—This is another new 
monthly, whose character is well expressed by its title. 
It is intended to combine general and literary information 
with religious instruction. Rev. Mr. Higbee and other 
clergymen contribute to its pages, and it has the engrav- 
ings and music which in these times seem indispensable 
to the success of a literary periodical. 

Songs from O'Malley, by Mickey Free and others. Pub- 
lished by Gods " and Me Vie Lael, Philade Iphia, and sold by 
Curry in this city 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Why will not our correspondents oblige us with neat-pointed contribu- 
tions in prose, instead of wasting their time in measuring off their thoughts 
by the feet of a constrained versifcation ! Unless the ideas themselves are 
poetical, there is no more merit in putting them in verse than in construct- 
ing a Chinese puzzle. They should consider, too, if they write to be read, 
that hundreds will not even glance at a piece of verse, who will peruse 
and appreciate a graceful tale, essay, or letter in prose 

7. F. Von B. suggests a poem of Eckhartshausen, as the original of a late 
communication. It ts more charitable, however, to suppose the coucidence, 
remarkable as it is, accidental rather than intentional.— The verses of 
E. M. B. and of * Retnal”™ are graceful, but tov personal im their subject 
to be generally interesting.--“ Lady, how beautiful,” shows too plainly 
the fetters of verse —“A Chapter om Tobacco” wants terseness, The 
weed should be mild, but an cssay on it should be pungent.—* Lorence™ 
seems to forget that blank rerse, as well as rhyme, hos us laws of melody 
and measure. His article contains good ideas badly expressed 


Can any of our readers furnish us with a copy of some very spirited verses, 
published some years since, ond entitled,“ The Song of the Forge 
Tacy commence— 

~ Clang—clang—the massive anvils ring 
Clang—clang — a hundred hammers swing ; 
Like the thaader rattle of a tropre sky, 
The mighty blows still multiply.” 
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" The lungs of the City.”—lt was thus that Burke ina 
parliamentary debate denominated by a happy metaphor 
the parks and squares of London; combining with his 
usual felicity of language, argument and illustration ina 
single phrase. There is much truth in this figure; the foli- 
age of the parks gives out vital air to purify and regenerate 
the atmosphere, in the same way as the lungs give it to the 
blood, changing its venous blue to an arterial searlet. To 
this figurative argument of Burke, London is perhaps in- 
debted for some of the numerous and extensive parks 
which form the lungs of her overgrown body. Our public 
Her Hyde 
Park covers an area of nearly four hundred acres, and her 
Regent's Park contains three hundred and sixty, laid out 
with all the taste and skill of that nation of landscape gar- 
deners, in lawns, plantations, gardens, groves, roads and 
There, too, are St. James’ Park, the Green Park, 


places shrink into nothingness beside them. 


water. 
and the hundred smaller ones dotting the west end of the 
town, and variegated with grass-plots and shrubbery. The 
government is also at the present time taking measures to 
reserve waste ground on the outskirts of the city to form 
similar depots of fresh air, when the growing metropolis 
shall have surrounded them with buildings. Our eity-au- 
thorities should "co and do likewise.” The resources of 
this nature which we now possess are soon enumerated, 
We boast of our Battery, but its merits depend rather on 
what is seen from it than on it. Beautiful as it is, even the 
Boston Common is three times its size. The Bowling 
Green is pleasant to the eye, but would be better appreci- 
ated if farther from its larger rival. The Park (a pompous 
name which amuses an Englishman) is an agreeable con- 
trast to the bustle of Broadway and Chathamestreet. St. 
John’s Park is the most retired and highly cultivated of 
any, but is reserved for the enjoyment of the householders 
in its vieinity. Washington Square is as yet little better 
than a parade-ground, but the trees are fast growing (they 
have nothing else to do, as Voltaire said) and will soon 
make it a pleasant retreat. ‘Tompkins’ Square is in a simi- 
lar situation. Union Square (so called because it is an 
oval) has lately been neatly laid out, and its central circle 
seems made expressly for the fountain which we hope 
will soon decorate it. These are the chief of our city pro- 
menades. Columbia College is surrounded with a pleasant 
green, shaded by venerable elms. The well-kept grounds 
of the City Hospital have doubtless contributed much to 
the recovery of the invalid, who inhales their pure atmos- 
phere, and is soothed by the gentle murmurs of the breeze 
among their trees. Our churches generally possess small 
patches of verdure, which, scanty as they are, refresh the 
eve and abstract the mind of the listener from the confu- 
sion of week-day life. It is much to be regretted that the 
increasing value of ground leads the new churches, and 
the old ones removing up town, to limit themselves to 
only land enough to place their buildings upon, reserving 
nothing for shade, quiet, or privacy. This brief outline of 
what we possess, shows how great are our deficiencies. 
We need particularly at the upper end of the city an ex- 
tensive promenade on each river. The lower end of the 
island is fast becoming monopolized by stores, and the 
Battery is already a mile and a half from the centre of po- 
pulation, which is yearly leaving it farther in its rear. The 


_ health and pleasure of these inhabitants should be provid- 


ed for in time. On the west side an extensive area should 
be appropriated on the banks of the river in the neighbor- 
hood of the foot of Fourteenth-street. On the east side, the 


, extension of Tompkins’ Square to the river would afford 


temporary relief. The present is a most favorable season 
for such improvements, the reaction of the speculating 
mania having depreciated land as far below its real value 
as it was then above it. The owners of the property could 
afford to sell at a mere nominal price, so much would the 
improvements enhance the value of their adjoining lots, as 
is shown by the character and style of the elegant build- 
ings which look upon the other squares, Washington, St. 
John’s, Union, Gramerey, &e. The common council of 
Brooklyn are planning an extensive promenade upon thei 
airy heights; should New-York remain idle ? 
True politeness.—Do the French or English excel in 
this? If it be defined as the art of giving others pleasure, 
and at the same time putting them at their ease, the Gal- 
lic nation must bear the palm. We will give some exam- 
ples to illustrate our meaning. An Englishman was re- 

He replied in terms of 
\ Frenchman 


quested to act as second in a duel. 
ordinary courtesy, “ With great pleasure.” 
received the same request, and sympathizing more deeply 
with his friend, replied,“ With great pain.” An invalid on 
a stage-coach was shivering with the cold, an Englishman 
offered him his coat, adding, "| find it verv nice, so you 
had better take ut.’ The Frenchman offered his cloak, Saye 
ing, “1 do not want it myself; Would 
not the invalid naturally aceept the latter offer with the 


lam very warm.” 


least feeling of painful obligation? The phrases of courtesy 
ot the Iwo languages well characterize them. W hen one 
" You're 
But this seems t6 imply that some grati- 


says, Much obliged to you,” a common reply is, 
very welcome.” 
tude is due, and that a favor has really been conferred upon 
the person who is “ much obliged,” although he is “ wel- 
come” to it. A more delicate response, disclaiming all 
thanks, is, Notatall.” But this might be shought rude, as 
a positive denial of the assertion of the one “ obliged.” 
See how cleverly the French steer be tween this Seylla 
and Charybdis with their simple " Pourguor?” “ What 
for?” not directly denying the obligation, but seeming ig 


norant or forgetful of it. 


The West End.—" Westward the star of empire takes 
its way,” said Berkely, but the learned Bishop would say 
" North-west,” if he could see the progress of the goodly 
isle of Manhattan. 


the ground with such marvellous rapidity, as if, like Mil- 


Streets, squares and rows spring from 


ton’s Pandemonium, they were but “an exhalation,” and 
habitants pour into them, as if they too had risen from 
A few 
“west end,” and if the 


the earth, like the men of Deuealion and Pyrrha. 
years have almost created this 
style and taste of the present structures be a fair presage 
of the future, New-Yorkers will be as well justified in 
boasting of the architectural beauty of their city, as they 
are of its other advantages. The down-town dwellings 
which they leave. are converted into stores, in confident 
anticipation (seon to be realized we hope) of such an in- 
crease of prosperous business as will fill their shelves with 
goods, their tloors with customers, and their desks with 


bank-notes. 


Neapolitan bonnets. —We have already expressed our 


admiration of these elegant articles, but their great beauty 
induces us again to allude to them. They possess a rare 
combination of airy lightness with firmness and durabi- 
lity. ‘Those who have worn them are delighted with their 
ease and elasticity, and find that they possess all the eapa- 
bility of renovation which has given so much value to the 


Leghorn. 


The nghtingale.—Uis song is said to commence at sun- 
set, When all the rest of the world is slowly sinking imto 
silence; and as the last rays of the red sun fall on the 
mountain-tops and the crested coronals of the lofty forest- 
trees, crowning them, as it were, with a halo of tlame, it 
rises in its fullest perfection. Then the nightingale from 
his pereh warbles on until the god of day rises in the east, 
His song is at once most melodious and expressive, now 
swelling into loudness and splendor of tone, it the next in- 
stant sinks into the most soothing softness and exquisite- 


ness of expression 


Ladves and temperance. Our witty friend Prentice ob- 


jects to the substitution of ladies for wine at public dinners, 


as not conducive to either sobriety or economy. He has 
found in his experience, (and who has not, whether bache- 
lor or Benedict ¢) that ladies are not only more intoxicating 
than wine, but a thousand times deare 
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} I think of thee, I think of thee, though 


| from me 


thou dost rove ; 








beat, 








For thee my heart 


and never cease to love: 
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have pass’d with thee, 
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happy hours 
that 








Ah! should thy thoughts cn days gone by but for a moment stray, 
Oh may’st thou then re me amber her who loves thee night and day ; 1| 
And should thy heart e’er feel a pang, or tear bedim thine eye, 
Though seas divide us, mine would beat responsive to thy sigh: 


I think of thee, | think of thee, though from me thou dost rove ; | 
For thee my heart will ever beat, and never cease to love. I] 





But oh, I fear such happy 























will ne‘er return 
hours 
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From me you go to gayer scenes, where many fair you'll see, 

But though they all may say they love, ah, can they love like me ? 
Ah no, I feel you ne’er can meet a heart so fond, so true, 

And when I die, my last sad sigh will breathe a pray’r for you: 
Then think of me, oh think of me, though from me thou dost rove; 
For thee my heart will ever beat, and never cease to love. 





THE LOST PLEIAD. 

THERE Were seven sisters—and each wore 
A starry crown, as, hand in hand, 

By Hesper woke, they led the Hours, 


The minstrels of his virgin band. 


And Love would come at eve, as they 

Were met their vesper hymn to sing, 
And linger tll it ceased, with eye 

Of raptured gaze and folded wing. 
For ne’er on earth, in air, were heard 

More thrilling tones than, to the lyre 
Of heaven tuned, rose nightly from 

The lips of that young virgin choir. 
jut they were coy, or seeming coy, 

Those minstrels of the twilight hour 
Nuns of the sky, as cold and shy 

As blossoms of the woodland bower. 


*T was eve, and Hesper came to wake 
His starry troop, but wept; for one 
The brightest, fairest of the group, 
W here all were bright and fair—was gone! 
They found within her bower the harp 
To which was tuned her vesper hymn ; 
The star-gems of her coronet; 
And one was with a tear-drop dim. 
They told how Love had at the gate 
Of twilight lingered, long before 
The daylight set; but he was gone, 
Aud she, the lost one, seen no more 





|| the more 


PROVIDENCE. 
occupations of mankind, comprehending those of childhood, 
boyhood, and the more serious transactions of manhood, 
shall be regarded in the light of duties, and be invested, as 
they successively rise up, with an importance of the most 


absorbing and exclusive character. | say wisely, because 


-Providence has wisely ordained that the | 


this power according to their discretion. They enforce it to 
the utmost rigor of the law against those whoin they do 
not like, and relax their extreme severity proportionably in 
favor of those they do like, and who in general care little 
about them. Hence you see so many desponding lovers and 
forlorn damsels. 


although, no doubt in many instances, the consequence that 


is attached to human events is factitious, and inversely to | 


their actual significance; yet, if such a provision did not 
exist, it is greatly to be feared that a healthy regard to our 


moral state and improvement, and the necessary labor that | 


is required for our well-doing and success, would both be 
It is only by meeting the exigencies of life 
and marrow of our energies that we are 


lost sight of. 
with the juice 
able to satisfy the demand ; 
mentous weight to the incidents of our condition that we 
can at all hope to find strength and ability to pass onward 
and through them. 


and it is only by attaching mo- 


FinsT IMPRESSIONS OF WoMAN.—Be not in haste to marry, 


nor engage your affections where there is no probability of 


return. It is not what you think of them determines their 
choice, but what they think of you. Endeavor, if you would 


escape lingering torment and the gnawing of the worm 


that never dies, to find out this, and to abide the issue. If | 


a woman does not love you of her own accord—that is, 
from involuntary impressions—nothing you can say or do, 
or suffer for her sake, can make her, but will set her face 
against you. Study first impressions above all 
things ; for everything depends upon them, in love espe- 
cially. Women are armed by nature and éducation with a 
power of resisting the importunity of men, and they use 


PORTRAIT OF ANNE. 
There is a pensiveness in quiet Anne, 

A mournful drooping of the full gray eye, 

As if she had shook hands with Misery, 

And known some care since her short life began 
Her cheek is seriously pale, nigh wan, 

And, though of cheerfulness there is no lack, 
You feel as if she must be dressed in black ; 
Yet is she not of those who, all they can, 
Strive to be gay, and, striving, seem must 
Hers is not grief, but silent soberness ; 

You would be startled if you saw her glad, 
And startled if you saw her weep, no he ss; 
She walks through life as, on the Sabbath-day 
She deeorously glides to church to pray.—/ 


—We should not de- 
spair of the goodness of the world, if we do not happen tv 


WANT OF CONFIDENCE IN MANKIND. 


| see it immediately around us. The atmosphere ts still blue, 
sar 
rless 


though that which is enclosed in our apartment is co! 
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